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Make 
Swoutsers 


your shopping 
CONTTE 1. Davin mos 


distinguished store, right in the 
middle of Dublin’s smartest Street. 
Switzers is the place to shop for 
the specialities of the country... 
Waterford Glass, Irish linen and 
lace, Bawneen sweaters, records of 
Irish interest. There is a self- 
contained Fashion Floor worthy of 
any capital city in the world and a 
Man’s Shop devoted exclusively to the 
mighty male. Visitors will appreciate 
the many special services—the 
Restaurant, Beauty Salon, Information 
Bureau, Parcels Office and Telephones 
and the Theatre Bureau where you 
can book for major Dublin and 
London entertainments. 


Ask for our ‘Guide to Dublin’ 


Sox 
2008s GRAFTON STREET 


DUBLIN 

















ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 
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THE sparkle of 
Waterford Crystal 
casts a unique charm 
in any setting... 

a charm that is the most 
perfect reminder of a 
visit to Ireland. The skill 
of Irish craftsmen 
creates a great 
variety of beautiful, 
deep-cut, lead 
crystal masterpieces, from a simple ashtray or 
butter dish up to magnificent suites of 

glasses and decanters for every occasion. 

And Waterford Glass is available throughout 
the world, so that you can add extra matching 
pieces at any time, when you return home ! 


Waterford 
Crystal 


WATERFORD GLASS LTD. + WATERFORD + IRELAND 
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Bawneen 


On the rugged west 
coast of Ireland the 
fisherfolk knit sweaters 
of bawneen (native 
undyed wool). Their 
beautiful and 
distinctive patterns 
originally served to 
identify men drowned 
at sea. Today, 
bawneens are a top 
tourist priority... 
make wonderful sports, 
ski-ing and yachting 
sweaters, tough, warm 
and hard-wearing. 
Cable stitch sweater, 
$7.25. 

Cable stitch cardigan, 
$10. 

Aran stitch sweater, 
$10.15. 

Aran buttoned sweater, 
(as illustrated), $10.75 
and $15. 





Arnotts of Henry Street (a stone’s throw from 
Nelson Pillar) is Dublin’s top store 

for Irish specialities... handwoven Irish tweeds, 
bawneen sweaters, for men, women 

and children, Waterford glass, Carrickmacross lace, 
Irish linens, Irish fashions from top designers, 
men’s tweed jackets and overcoats. 





ARNOTTS ° HENRY STREET . DUBLIN 
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Drive Voursel} 


AND COMFORT 


Ireland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 
INSURANCE 


IN SAFETY 


MAPS AND TRAVEL !TINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 














Model H.P. Per Week Model HP. Per Week 
Ford RAC 10 | £13 13 0 || Ford RAC 16 | £17 17 0 
Anglia | BHP 36 $39.00 Consul | BHP 47 $51.00 
Ford RAC 10 | £15 15 0 || Ford RAC 18 | £19 19 0 
Prefect | BHP 36 $45.00 Consul | BHP 55 $57.00 

Mark 11 





























WALDEN MOTOR CO. LTD. 


(100 YARDS FROM PARNELL MONUMENT) 
172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 47831 (6 lines) GRAMS WALCAR 
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BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO.. LTD.|CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 


112 PATRICK STREET, 
CORK 
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Huruinc Matcu, Croke Park, Dustin. The sportsman on holiday who 
wants to see something characteristically Irish, should join the 90,000 specta- 
tors thronging to Croke Park (headquarters of Gaelic games) to see football 
or hurling teams playing off a tie for major national honours. It’s a uniquely 
and distinctively Irish occasion, and the games give full value in excitement, 
thrills and novelty. A Bord Failte photo. 
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LET’S 


BEAGLE! 


‘It is to be known that the hare is King of all venery, 













































for all blowing and the fair terms of hunting 
cometh of the seeking and finding of the hare. For 
certain it is the most marvelous beast that is.’ 


With the change of the leaf from green to russet brown 
gold, the sharpening of light and lengthening of shadows 
the hunting season commences in October. Blue turf 
smoke, mellow autumn sunshine, pure, nippy air blends 
well with the first sounds of the huntsmen’s horns heralding 
the outstanding winter sport which lasts until the end of 
March. In fact the magic of hunting in Ireland grips men, 
women, children, hounds and hares and holds them in a 
spell slightly off the terrestrial plane. And don’t forget 
that hunting on foot with beagles is the very essence of 
and by far the most ancient form of this grand sport. 
Yes, you will say, but where does the visitor who plans 
an autumn holiday in Ireland go from here to sample the 
delights: And what of the cost? Suppose we deal with cost 
first. To begin with, no special attire is required, slacks in 
any shape or form will do for men, women and children 
of all ages. Any sort of light wind-cheater upper garment 
will do. Many favour genuine Aran hand-knit woollens. 
Leather boots or better still canvas hockey boots for all, 
and don’t forget gloves, they help in negotiating fences 
and bracken. What do you pay to hunt? In general, all 
hunts welcome visitors who are not members and most 
take a ‘cap’ before the hunt moves off. Usually this is 
voluntary but even where the amount is specified, it never 
exceeds 5/-, the average is 2/6. Children who are always 
welcome are exempt unless they like to feel in the swim 
by putting a few pence in the huntsman’s cap. Anyway 
you look at it, beagling in Ireland must be the world’s 
cheapest participant sport. 

For those without previous experience, it should be 
explained that the Irish brown hare is hunted by a pack of 
small (under 16”) hounds varying in numbers from about 
9 couple to 15 couple or 30 beagles. They hunt by scent 
and when in full cry they make a wonderful music which 
has the effect of taking followers irresistibly across the 
country. They are not nearly as fast or clever as the strong 
running hare as a rule. As far as Ireland is concerned the 
quarry often proves much too adroit for his pursuers but 
this does not detract from the quality of the sport. 
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From October to March the visitor can enjoy a day with the beagles. There has 
been a considerable growth in the popularity of the sport in recent years and 
beagling can be found at a number of centres. 








How does one beagle? Join the crowd and follow the pack on foot. As the hunt goes 
inacircle, you can by a system of short cuts, keep well up without too much effort. 





Where then does the tenderfoot come in? Well, you 
can join the crowd and follow on foot, and, as the hunt 
goes in a circle, you can by a system of short cuts be always 
in close proximity to the fun and games. You do not 
require to be a cross-country runner, even with a leisurely 
pace it is possible to keep in touch. Followers are known 
as ‘the field’ and the common bond and helpfulness which, 
of course, extends to helping children over obstacles, has 
to be experienced to be believed. The outing takes between 
two and three hours usually but all are free to come and 
go. Filling the lungs with crisp fresh air plus the exercise 
transforms an ordinary meal afterwards into a banquet; 
bonhomie being the predominant feeling. Sleep induced 
by the healthy tiredness is described in Ireland as being 
‘dead to the world’. If on the following morning you 
find a slight physical stiffness, this is vastly compensated 
for by complete nervous relaxation and mental alertness. 





An indication of the popularity of the sport is to be 
found in the rapid expansion of packs all over Ireland. 
Under the guidance of the Irish Masters of Beagles’ Associa- 
tion, of which Major Victor McCalmont M.F.H., is President, 
the regulation of hunting areas and breeding of hounds is 
carefully organised. In particular, any practices contrary 
to accepted usages on the hunting field are forbidden. 
Following on horseback is not allowed but many elderly 
followers enjoy the proceedings from cars. Meets usually 
take place on Sundays, Wednesdays and Saturdays between 
the hours of 12.30 and 2 p.m. Wednesday meets usually 
are held at 11 a.m. Irish daily newspapers carry details 
of meets in their hunting appointments columns during 


the season. 























WestporT Is a town of extraordinary grace and dignity, 
and one which was exceptionally well-planned at a time 
when nobody had ever heard of town planning — as 
long ago as 1781 when the owner of Westport House, an 
ancestor of the present Marquis of Sligo, employed the 
architect James Wyatt to design some additions to his 
residence and also to plan the present town of Westport. 
[here is a fanciful story that Westport was planned by 
French engineers captured after the defeat of Humbert in 
1798, but the story is quite untrue. It was James Wyatt 
who was responsible for the wide streets and pavements, 
for the Octagon and the Mall, the black limestone bridges 
and the walls that enclose the pleasant Carrowbeg River. 
What actually happened was that in 1730 the landlord of 
the time, Lord Altamont, did not want a mean town of 
hovels and cabins around his mansion, so he had Cassels, 
the architect who built Westport House, pull down the 
whole of the original town, giving the occupants the 
choice of moving to the West Shore, Westport Quay or 
to where the present town now stands. Cassels was a great 
architect who in later life built the centre part of the Bank 
of Ireland, Leinster House, the Rotunda Hospital and 
Carton, the residence of the Duke of Leinster. He had the 
debris of the original town of Westport carried away, and 
included the site in the great landscape part which he laid 
out and which is the present demesne surrounding Westport 
House. Fifty years later another Lord Altamont set about 
having the present town of Westport designed and planned. 

Thackeray in his Irish Sketch Book describes how he stood 
in the Mall at Westport in 1841 watching the local girls 
washing in the river and the children making mud pies. 
Thackeray stayed across the street in what he describes as 
‘one of the prettiest, comfortablest inns in Ireland.’ This 
inn, built in 1780, is the present Railway Hotel, and its 
interior does not seem to have been greatly altered since 
Thackeray was a guest there. 


characterises it. 


Westport is known for the quiet dignity which 
It has gained a new renown in 


recent years for the major sea angling festival, held 
there each year in July which attracts many visitors 


from overseas. 


WESTPORT 


BY ME 


Riv V Ne W-A-tE 




























Westport House : above, ceiling ; below, entrance 
portico. One of the finest Irish eighteenth century 
mansions, Westport House is now open to the public. 














A few years ago I was shown over the old eighteenth- 
century theatre which has in its time served many purposes, 
having been a town hall, a market house and finally a 
Hour store and bakery, and I was reminded of the riot in 
Westport on the night of the first performance of General 


John Regan, though I do not know whether it was in this 


building that the play was performed. Its author was 
Canon Hannay, Rector of Westport, who is better known 
as George A. Bermingham, and the people of Westport 
considered themselves so insulted by the play that they 
burnt an effigy of the reverend author in the Octagon and 
broke every window in his house with stones., 

In the Octagon, another good piece of eighteenth- 
century planning, I puzzled for some time over a tall 
monument which was all pedestal with nothing on top, 
until a knowledgeable man told me the story behind it. 
It seems that a highly unpopular estate agent named 
George Glendinning erected the monument to himself 
during his own lifetime, but Free State soldiers during the 
Irish Civil War severed the head from the statue on top 
by rifle fire, whether through bad marksmanship or by 
charitably firing over the heads of their enemies was not 
made clear to me. The headless statue was there until 
recent years, when it was taken down, leaving nothing but 
a pedestal and an inscription. 

Mention of Thackeray and George A. Bermingham 
reminds me of another literary association. Jules Verne’s 
novel of Irish life, A Lad of Grit, opens on the Mall at 
Westport on a Sunday morning eighty-four years ago 
when a travelling showman from Castlebar comes into 
the town pushing the covered cart which houses his puppet 
show. Jules Verne must have visited Westport himself, 
because it is evident from the first chapter of his book that 
he at least knew the appearance of the town well. 

The parish churches of the Church of Ireland in Irish 
towns are always worth visiting because they usually 
have interesting monuments. to the dominant families of 
the neighbourhood. Westport church is only about eighty 
years old, and the interior is remarkable, the walls between 
the windows being covered with large pictures cut in 
white marble, lined with black cement against a gilt 
background. A great tablet sets out briefly the history of 
the Brownes who for centuries owned most of west 
Mayo. They were connected by marriage with the Burkes, 
Clanrickarde and Grainne Mhaol. They were Jacobites 
and lost part of their lands as a result, but on adopting 
Protestantism saved the greater portion of their estates. 
They were Lords Mount Eagle, Earls of Mayo, Viscounts 
of Westport, Lords Altamont and as from 1800 Marquesses 
of Sligo. The entrance to their demesne adjoins the Mall, 
and from there a long avenue pierces the woods and 
brings you to Cassel’s and Wyatt’s undoubtedly great 
creation, Westport House. It stands four square set in the 
surrounding trees. Beside it there is an artificial lake and 
waterfall. The interior is most impressive. There is a fine 
marble staircase of Italian workmanship and a great deal of 





delicate decorative work in low relief by James Wyatt. 
Walking through the Library and the spacious rooms, 
looking at the pictures and furniture, one realises that 
Westport House is in fact a family museum as well as a 
house that has been for a long time lived in. In the gunroom 
there are native spears brought from distant corners of 
the Empire; upstairs 1s shown a flag presented by the 
French Directory to the unborn Irish Republic. No doubt 
it travelled in Humbert’s ship in 1798 and was captured 
after the defeat of the attempted French invasion, to languish 
for a century and a half amid the gilt furniture, a curiosity, 
thick with the dust of a lost cause. There is much else at 
Westport House both curious and impressive. 

One wonders if Westport ever escapes from the great 
shadow of Croagh Patrick. It seems that Westport people 
must always have in the back of their minds their proximity 
to that great mountain which has been a notable centre of 
pilgrimage from the very earliest times. On its north- 
eastern side is the dark chasm, Lugnaghoul, into which 
according to tradition Saint Patrick cast all the demons and 
reptiles that had bothered Ireland. Saint Patrick’s chariot 
driver, Totus Calvus, died at the foot of the mountain, and 
Oliver Gogarty in his travel book, I Follow Saint Patrick, 
reflects that the saint must have been a precipitate, hustling 
man, for this was the third chariot driver that had died on 
him. Patrick must have respected Totus Calvus, for with 
his own hands he buried him in Murrisk just outside 
Westport, and heaped stones around the tomb saying: 



























“May it remain so forever. And it shall be visited by me in 
the last days.” This tomb of Patrick’s chariot driver may 
still be seen in Glaish near Murrisk beside a stream and 


immediately in front of a well. It is marked by a circle of 


stones. 


Each time I have been to Westport I have gone to visit 
Murrisk Abbey. I have always found it a most attractive 
place situated as it is in an area that was evidently once a 
centre of druidism and in which Patrick lived for a long 
time. The neighbourhood is thick with legends of the 
saint, and there is a mysterious field there which resists the 
plough. It is, however, the Abbey itself, a clean small ruin, 
which attracts me most. It is a place of great tranquillity, 


though in recent years a tablet has been erected on one of 


its ancient walls with an inscription in fighting words 
telling the visitor of spoliation and persecution. 


Before leaving Westport one should pause and admire 
the graceful front and doorway of the Dowager House, 
now occupied by the Bank of Ireland, a building dating 
from the eighteenth century; and have a look too at the 
Rectory, with its memories of George Bermingham for 
whom the neighbourhood of Westport provided the 
settings for many novels. 


Westport is very happily situated in a hollow surrounded 
by trees and groves, but what I admire most is the town’s 
lay-out and quiet dignity, which have survived from an 
age that valued style more perhaps than we do to-day 


Cassels was a major eighteenth-century architect. Westport House, set in trees 
beside an artificial lake and waterfall is considered to be one of his greatest 


creations. 
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Seen from the air Trinity College is like an oasis 
of quiet set in the heart of Dublin. The site for the 
new library is shown at the centre right. 


BULGING WITH BOOKS 


BY DR. G. O. SIMMS 


is one of the four Copyright Libraries in these islands 
Trinity has to find room each year for 35,000 
new books pamphlets and periodicals. Within five years this world 
renowned library will be crammed t capacity. An appeal 
tor £500,000 the cost of only two modern fighter aircraft—to 
build and endow a major extension to the library has so far 
produced some £ 200,000 
Cheques should be made payable to The Library Extension Fund and 


ent to the Provost, Trinity College, Dublin 


FLYING IN over the Irish Sea, the visitor to Ireland’s capital 
can trace the curves of Dublin Bay from Howth and the 
Baily lighthouse southwards to the rocky contours of Bray 
Head. The Liffey mouth emerges; then there follow the 
warchouses of the busy port and the meshed patterns of 
railway track. On a sudden, an oasis appears amid the 
industry. Trinity College, compact yet spacious, fills the 
city centre with history and a tradition. Elm-lined parks 
frame its grey buildings in a setting of peaceful charm. 

The squares of the university tell in stones and styles 
the story of higher education through four centuries. The 
Georgian front symbolises a peak period; its solid dignity 
and formal lines have been compared with Handel's 
music. Behind these walls, past which the city’s traffic 
roars, there is a refreshing calm. Passing through the 
entrance archway, the visitor discovers a small world with 
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a wide reputation and an international fame. Here the 
school of medicine and the science laboratories are inti- 
mately linked with the humanities; within the railings 
which surround this single-college university, Australian 
test-cricketers have displayed their skill, and football blues 
from Oxford and Cambridge have met the Dublin teams. 
The many-sided activities of an ancient, residential, ever- 
expanding university can be viewed at a glance by the 
casual passer-by. 

Outstanding among the buildings is the library. A 
massive design, its lines are simple, but stately. Thomas 
Burgh, the architect, in 1712, pursued the style of Sir 
Christopher Wren. Twenty-seven windows on each of 
the three storeys present a glittering front in the mid-day 
sun, if the building is scanned from the lawns of the 
Fellows’ Garden; five central lights, bounded on each side 
by a row of eight; both ends protrude to relieve the long 
line and each one gives three more lights. Generous plans 
were laid in the eighteenth century for housing the ever- 
growing number of books which flowed into the library. 
A long room on the first floor, with an open colonnade 
beneath and a gallery above, formed the original design. 
Mounting the handsome staircase and pausing at the top, 
the stranger gasps at the majesty of that long room, 210 
feet in all. In the book-lined bays on either side the readers 
used to crouch in study: the smell of the leather bindings 
and the seasoned wood suggest research and scholarship. 

Here are some of the library’s treasures on view. The 
long rows of busts on their pedestals recall the learned 
personalities of all ages; Trinity men are set in the tradition 
of the philosophers and orators of Greece and Rome, 
Plato with George Berkeley, Cicero with Edmund Burke. 
Jonathan Swift is here, remembered more for Gulliver and 
Stella than for his devotion to the poor and his candid 
comments upon public affairs. Goldsmith, Ussher, Magee, 
many names of fame are in the long line. In this very room 
the mathematician, William Rowan Hamilton, precursor 
of today’s discoveries about our mysterious universe, 


received his knighthood. 


The present Trinity Library building dates from 1712. 
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Yet the greatest treasures are the work of men, for the 
most part, unnamed. The Book of Kells in its glass case, 
half-way down the long room, is a signal example; a 
masterpiece of craftsmanship and beauty. A parchment 
manuscript, some 1200 years old, containing the four 
Gospels; its profuse illustrations in lovely colouring of 
surprising freshness repay repeated visits, so elaborate is 
the detail, so rich the variety of design. From such a work 
we are enabled to glimpse the culture of early Christian 
Ireland and its way of life. For three centuries, the librarian 
has had in his custody this so-called ‘most beautiful book in 
the world’. Recently it has been re-bound and expertly 
repaired: replicas have been made with the aid of skilful 
colour photography and a limited edition of 500 copies of 
this reproduction has been circulated throughout the 
world. The portraits, the scenes from the life of Christ, 
the animal and plant life depicted with the finest of drawing 
and magnificent artistry, the elaborate designs and inter- 
lacings remain unrivalled in the history of art. Other 
manuscripts, too, are exhibited in the handsome show- 
cases recently installed through the generosity of the 
Carnegie Trust. A glance at the Books of Armagh, Dimma, 





Moling and Durrow — precious manuscripts with famous 
names — deepens the impression which the work of a 
truly glorious age in the history of civilisation makes upon 
us. The last-named, the Book of Durrow, is likely before 
long to attract special attention. A facsimile edition of this 
finely written gospel-book is now in preparation and 
copies will soon be available. The loveliness of its symmetri- 
cal patterns and the clear chaste lines of its design must be 
seen to be appreciated. The visitor can linger here at leisure 
in order to absorb all that surrounds him. At regular 
intervals, to mark centenaries or moments of special 
commemoration, exhibitions of books are arranged in 
tribute to notable authors. The works of Synge, Yeats, and 
Somerville and Ross have been displayed in such a manner 
that the personalities of the writers have been presented 
through the array of their published work. 








The library is a ‘deposit’ or ‘copyright’ library. It is 
entitled to receive a copy of every publication, whether 
book, paper, or periodical issued in these islands. There 
are other deposit libraries in Britain at Oxford, Cambridge 
and Edinburgh. This privilege lends great importance to 
the collection of books; readers, students, and scholars are 
constantly consulting the catalogues as they pursue their 
researches. The privilege, however, carries with it a great 
responsibility, since some 35,000 volumes are added yearly 
to the already enormous total of 800,000 books. The great 
building has constantly been altered internally to house 
the fresh supplies, and now with ceiling raised and the 
arches of the colonnade walled in, and a separate reading 
room established, every available corner has been filled. 
Plans for an extension have become necessary. 

The new library extension will be a separate building, 
to be erected at right angles to the existing block. The site 
has been chosen and advertisements have been issued 
inviting architect’s designs. A contemporary style, suited 
for up-to-date equipment, must also blend harmoniously 
with the architecture of Burgh’s building. To carry out 


this ambitious project an appeal has been launched for half 


a million pounds; great interest has been aroused in a far- 
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sighted policy which will serve the needs not only of the 
university but of the country, as a whole, and indeed of 
the wide world of learning. An attractive documentary 
film ‘Building for Books’ tells the story of the college seen 
as it were through the windows of the library; as we trace 
the adventures of a book which arrives at the sorting 
room from the publisher, we become aware that a library 
on this scale is the servant of the citizens and the counsellor 
of a country’s leaders in their thoughts and actions. 




















IRISH 


WATER-MILLS 
AND WINDMILLS 


BY JOHN McCAFFREY 


The water-wheel at Kilmainham, County Dublin. 





There are many water-mills still at work in Ireland. 
There is even one in Dublin. It is worked by the river 
Camac at Kilmainham. I located it by accident. A friend 
advised me to visit an old house beside the Camac which 
was said to have associations with William Shakespeare. 
I asked a resident to direct me to this house. 

‘That’s it over there,’ he said. “The big house with 
Shakespeare’s statue over the hall-door. He’s the man 
who wrote the plays, you know. A toff from the Royal 
Hospital lived in it and put up the statue in the old days. It 
used to look lovely until some woman broke a bit off 
your man’s arm when she was brushing it with a besom. 
They say she was a Scotchwoman who had a bee in her 
bonnet for keeping things spotless. Her husband was a 
Highland soldier in a kilted regiment above there in 
Richmond Barracks. Many’s the time I followed them 
along the Naas road when they were out route-marching. 
Me and all the other chisellers from Kilmainham and 
Inchicore used. . . .’ 

‘By the way’, | interrupted, ‘I distinctly hear the plashing 
sound of a water-wheel.’ 

“You would be bothered if you didn’t’, he replied. “That's 
the noise of a water-mill. It’s over there on the left just 
beside the little bridge. They process cloth in it. That’s 
Dublin’s famous water-mill. Very few people know it’s 
still working here beside the river Camac.’ 

In September, 1958, when I was inspecting the gaunt 
ruins of the old tuck-mill at Stratford-on-Slaney, I decided 
to pay my first visit to Baltinglass, County Wicklow. 
Between the two towns I saw an old water-mill beside the 
river Slaney. The miller told me it had been originally a 
tuck-mill and that it was still known locally by this name. 
For many years, however, it has been milling meal. The 
miller lives with his young family in a charming house 
delightfully situated in an orchard convenient to the 
mill-stream. The output of this little water-mill has been 
accelerated by the installation of electrical equipment. 

In Wexford, the model county, I saw many excellent 
water-mills. At Castlebridge there is a unique one with a 
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huge water-wheel. Near Duncormick I discovered one 
with the fascinating name ‘Mill of Rags’. The owner told 
me that at one period it made superfine paper from rags. 
The water-wheel is a perfect specimen of the craftsmanship 
of country millwrights. 

Many of the old-time water-mills in Ireland have been 
modernised and they produce wholesome whole-meal, 
oatmeal and flour for their customers. Crushed oats, 
barley, wheat, rye and bran also bring grist to the rural 
mills. The impressive mill at Annagassan, County Louth, 
has been working for over a century. 

The windmills, on the other hand, have been abandoned. 
The majority are now derelict. Like the three huge wind- 
mills which dominated Dublin in 1728 even the sites are no 
longer obvious. One of these was known as Mabbot’s 
Mill. It was built by a Dutchman and was situated beside 
the stores in the modern Mabbot Lane off Talbot Street. 
The second windmill was in the vicinity of the present 
O’Connell Street, while a third stood in the position of 
Mary Street. In County Dublin there remain the roofless 
towers of former windmills at Rathcoole, Feltrim, Skerries 
and Garristown and near Slane an imposing windmill 
tower attracts attention. 

In the city of Dublin the tower of an old smock-windmill 
has been completely restored by Arthur Guinness, Son & 
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Co. (Dublin) Ltd., at a cost of £5,500. A smock-mill in 
its heyday had a revolving top or dome moved by ropes, 
chains or rear fantail vanes. According to the date cut in 
the lintel over a doorway, the Guinness windmill in 
Thomas Street was built in 1805 to grind grain for the 
distillery of which Sylvester Costigan was the proprietor. 
At a later period the vanes were removed and the revolv- 
ing cap or cupola was fixed and ‘surmounted by a brazen 
figure of Ireland’s patron saint’. About twelve years ago 
the premises were acquired by Guinness’s Brewery from 
the Dublin Distillers’ Company. With commendable 
public spirit, the Guinness Board decided that the 135 feet 
tower should not be demolished. The windmill tower with 
the 4 feet high statue of St. Patrick holding a cross is now 
one of the antiquarian sights of the city. 

Windmillers in the old days invariably placed the vanes 
or sweeps in the shape of a St. Andrew’s cross, that is in 
the form of the letter X, when the day’s grist had passed 
between the millstones. Before starting work they also 
placed the vanes in the position of the cross of St. George, 
that is an upright cross, thus ¢. This latter position was 
called ‘Miller’s Pride’. It was also a sign of mourning when 
the windmill was not at work owing to a death in the 
miller’s family. Now, with the cross of St. Patrick on the 
windmill tower in Dublin, the trilogy is complete. 

It is in Wexford that one recalls Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
words that windmills ‘put a spirit of romance into the 
tamest landscape’. The gaunt, ruined tower is all that 
remains of the historic windmill built on the summit of 
Vinegar Hill near Enniscorthy. Further south there are 
silent windmills at Kilmore, Rath and Russellstown. 
Three years ago when I was visiting Lady’s Island I noticed 
a windmill tower towards the south-east. | was examining 
it with interest when the owner approached. 

‘May I take a photograph: ’ I asked. 


The stately tower, all that remains of what was 
an imposing windmill near Slane, County Meath. 
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‘Of course, you can,’ replied John Wall. “But, let me 
tell you that it is not an ancient windmill. It was built 
during the Fenian rising by Pierce of Wexford. He made 
the castings in 1867 and it was the most modern mill 
of its type in Wexford. The biggest storm we ever had in 


Carne stripped the sails off the wings and did lots of 


damage to the wooden roof. That was a terrifying night. 
But the four feet thick walls were untouched. Like the 
other windmills of Wexford, it will stand for centuries as 
reminders of the great windmill age. We never thought 
they would go out of use and they were built to last. This 
windmill of mine at Ballyfane hasn’t worked since 1910 
when my family sold portions of the machinery to Garry 
Murphy for his famous windmill Tacumshane. You 
should go over and have a look at it since it has been 
restored. It is now one of the ancient monuments of Ireland.’ 

Tacumshane windmill bears the date 1846 on the lintel 
over the door. At one time it was owned by the Morans 
of Rosslare who sold it to Garret Murphy, who was 
very proud of it. The conical roof was thatched regularly 
and the tower was white-washed every year. Eventually 
the windmill was taken over by the Office of Public Works 
who restored it ina magnificent manner five years ago. 
All the new work matched the wonderful old equipment 
as it stood on July ath, 19§0. Red deal, Oregon pine and 
boxwood were used to repair the wooden machinery and 
other equipment. 


This thatched windmill at Tacumshane, County 


Wexford, is now a national monument. 
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A water-mill near Castlebridge, County Wexford. 


Chere are three floors in the windmill: the ground floor 
or meal floor; the first floor or stone floor; and the second 
Hoor or dust floor. Ladders lead to each floor. On the 
ground floor one is immediately impressed by the great 
spurwheel and the driving shaft. On the first floor the 
timber cogs and gears on the great spur-wheel may be 
inspected in addition to the hopper which fed the grain 
to the millstones. On the second floor, to which the sacks 
were hoisted by a large wooden wheel, there is a window. 
Beneath the revolving cap there are rafters under the 
thatched roof; the windshaft dorner with a top curb and 
a lower curb, and granite templates. 

The vanes, which were formerly fitted with sails, are 
exactly as they were when the windmill was working in 
1925. By a series of cog or toothed wheels they turned the 
grinding stones. Nothing has been omitted. There is a 
bow-sprit, bracing wires, sail bars, whip, stock and 
hemlaths. Wexford’s wonderful windmill has been restored 
so well that it stands as fitting memory to an age almost 
past the age of wind and mills. that it is now one of the 
most priceless possessions of its type in Ireland. 










































This article is reprinted from the Spinning Wheel, a 
National magazine about antiques published in Taneytown, 
Maryland, U.S.A, The author, Elizabeth MacMahon, is 
editor of the Eire Bulletin, official publication of the Eire 
Society of Boston, which has done much to foster the spread 
of knowledge of Irish history and culture in the United States. 

Lacemaking in Ireland was not entirely a feminine 
occupation. ‘Laceman’ appeared frequently in eighteenth- 
century Dublin directories. In 1743, one Robert Brooks won 
the chief prize offered by the Royal Dublin Society for his 
ruffles of needlepoint, similar to Brussels lace. Prizewinners 
came from other sections of the country as well as from Dublin. 

The Royal Dublin Society was founded in 1731 to 
encourage Irish art and industry. Their minutes show there 
were several centres in Dublin alone for the making of ‘bone 
lace,’ the popular name for bobbin or pillow lace, so called 
because the early bobbins were made of bone. 

Children of the Foundling Home in Dublin in 1767 
received premiums of £34 for bone lace they made. In the 
same year the Royal Dublin Society says that considerable 
quantities of bone lace were made in Kilkenny, and that the 
girls of County Mayo made bone lace ‘of an extraordinary 
degree of fineness and of elegant patterns.’ 

The Book of Leinster, written in 1160, and other early 
Irish manuscripts tell of the high esteem in which needle- 
work was held in ancient Ireland. Interest in this delicate 
art persists in the Emerald Isle. 








|. Bobbin or bone lace. The ‘Fond de la Vierge’ 
pattern. From the author's collection. 


IRISH LACE 


BY ELIZABETH MacMAHON 


BOBBIN OR BONE LACE (Illustration 1) is an untied lace 
mesh, handmade by means of bobbins worked back and 
forth over a design marked with pins on a pillow or 
cushion. It is called bobbin to distinguish it from needle- 
made lace. The number of bobbins used varied from ten to 
several hundreds according to the pattern. In bobbin lace, 
the toile, or solid part, resembles the crossed and inter- 
woven threads of a woven material, while in point lace, 
which is earlier than bobbin lace and made with a needle 
using variants of the button-hole stitch, the solid part is a 
needle-point stitch. Flemish refugees brought their lace- 
making knowledge to Great Britain and Ireland near the 
seventeenth century, and one of their favourite patterns, 
produced in Ireland, was “fond de la Vierge’, which is 
shown here on a linen sheet. The basket is the only remnant 
of the representation of the Annunciation. The ground is 
known as ‘cing trous,’ from the. five small holes which 
appear at the crossing point of the threads forming the 
mesh. This lace was used for cap trimming and on bed 
linens. 





Courtesy : Mrs. George Enos, Malden, U.S.A. 


collection. 


4. Above : The guipure is a later variety of Carrick- 
macross lace and more of an embroidery than a 
lace. Courtesy: Miss Marian Powys. 
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2. Right : Limerick Lace Jabot and cambric pattern 


3. Below: Carrickmacross lace was first produced 
in 1820 in County Monaghan. From author’s 
































CARRICKMACROSS, a lace of exceptional beauty, evolved 
but not copied from Continental laces, was first produced 
in 1820 in County Monaghan. There are two distinct 
kinds — applique and guipure. Strictly speaking, the 
first is applique on net; the latter, cutwork on muslin. 
Occasionally the two types are combined. The design is 
stamped on a stiff foundation of cambric. For applique 
(Illustration 3 shows lace jabot with shamrock and arbutus 
design), fine net is tacked over the design, then fine muslin 
on top. When the design has been outlined on the net, 
the muslin is cut away, leaving the design on the net. 
Any fancy stitches are then worked on the net. The 
guipure (Illustration 4) is a later variety and more of an 
embroidery than a lace. (Real lace is made entirely by 
thread without a woven foundation). Guipure is made of 
fine mull or lawn on which the design is traced. Thread 
is then run around the outlines of the design, the centres 
cut away, button-holed, and filled with open stitches. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century, the Carrick- 
macross industry was revived by the nuns of St. Louis 
Convent in Carrickmacross and has spread to other places 
in Ireland, usually in classes attached to convents. 

LIMERICK lace (Illustration 2) has also been made since 
1820. Here machine net is stretched on a frame, the pattern 
below it, and the design is hooked in a chain stitch with 
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5. Left : This Limerick lace scarf won several prizes for the originality 
of its design. It has a different motif in each corner 


6. Above : Irish crochet gets its character from the special quality 
and colour of thread, a secret method of starching and a considerable 
dexterity in workmanship. Courtesy: Mrs. George Enos. 


7. Below: Irish Point is an applique curtain lace. Courtesy: Eileen A 
Whelan, Hingham, Mass. 


a tambour needle under the net and above the pattern. 
Later Limerick lace was made with a running stitch and 
filled in with the same stiches and 4 jours. 

IRISH POINT, CURRAGH, OR BRUSSELS APPLIQUE lace, as it 
is variously called (Illustration 7), is an applique curtain 
lace, the pattern being sewn to the machine-made net. 
Often the sprays or parts of the pattern are joined together 
with bars or brides, and the foundation net then cut away. 
The Curragh School in County Kildare was devoted to 
the reproduction of Brussels applique. 

IRISH CROCHET (Illustration 6) was established about 1820 
as a new class of lace made by using a crochet hook. At 
first Venetian point and reticellas were used by the nuns as 
models, but soon they perfected their own designs which 
have become known as Irish crochet the world over. 
Owing to a certain quality and colour of thread, a secret 

















































Youghal Lace was developed by the nuns at the 
Presentation Convent in Youghal, County Cork, 
about 1846. Courtesy : Mrs. B. Preston Cutler, 

8 Hamilton, Mass 


method of starching, together with dexterity of work- 
manship, the Irish still hold supremacy in making real | 
Irish crochet lace. Sometimes it is called ‘raised Rose 
Point’, or ‘Point de Trico’, or ‘Honiton crochet’; this ' 
indicates the character of the design rather than the 
technique. The flat variety is better known today as ‘baby 
Irish’, as distinguished from the raised or heavy variety, 
The delicate patterns of shells and honeycomb, rose, acorn 
and oak, harp and shamrock were handed down from 
mother to daughter for pillow lace, coverlets, and table- N 
cloths, as well as for personal adornment pieces. 
YOUGHAL LACE OR IRISH NEEDLEPOINT (Illustration 8) was 
developed by the nuns at the Presentation Convent in 
Youghal, County Cork, around 1846. Similar to Italian 





needlepoint, it is made with an ordinary sewing needle, : 
and linen threads are used in many degrees of fineness | 
from No. 400, which is almost invisible, to a fairly strong L 


one used for outlining. Pattern stitches or meshes are 
exceptionally fine. Exquisite lace fans were made at 
Youghal. The making of this lace spread to Kenmare and 
New Ross, where it resembled Venetian rose and flat-point 
lace. The piece pictured was awarded the Gold Medal at 
the 1910 Dublin Exposition. It shows a floral design with 
contrasting closed and open stitch, ground of pearl bars, 
and a variety of fillings, mosaiques, and enchainettes. 

THIS PARTLY MADE Irish needlepoint doily (Illustration 9) 
shows fillings, modes or a jours arranged on heavy paper, 
with the brides picotees or pearl bars put in to form the 
ground, 
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9. Work in progress onan Irish needle point doily 
Courtesy : Mrs. George Enos 










































Ireland has everything for the perfect family 
holiday. From Dublin to Donegal, right 
around the coast, there’s a succession of 

great, golden beaches, sandy coves and sunny 
hays. In this article, Margaret Holland tells 

of just such a perfect holiday spent in Glengarriff. 
Now’s the time to plan for next year. Whether 
you prefer to take the family to some 
tucked-away village that’s grown up around a 
tiny fishing harbour or to some cheerfully 
crowded resort with bandstand and promenade , 


you Il find just what you want in Ireland. 


GLENGARRIFF 
HOLIDAY 


BY MARGARET HOLLAND 


I’D LOVE to write an essay . . . three in fact . . . on relaxation, 
and beauty and fun, but however hard I tried to be original, 
I’m sure they would all end up by describing my favourite 
corner of south-west Ireland, with Glengarriff as their focal 
point. 

Relaxation, of course, starts the moment you set foot on 
Irish soil, when the cares of the world disappear into the 
soft, clean air, and even the problems of transporting the 
family westwards evaporate in the spirit that prevails. 
The novelty of donkey carts works like a charm on the 
children, only matched by the effect of deep pools and 
tumbling rivers, on father; everyone sings; the drive 
does not seem long; we are in Ireland . . . beauty, and fun 
to follow, are a sine qua non. 

Of course, one can have a conventional holiday in 


. ‘scrambling over hillsides . . . lazing in the heather with a good 


picnic lunch. . . playing on the beach . . . what more could we want?" 


Glengarriff . . . there is tennis, and sailing and swimming 
... golf too, although I defy anyone to keep their eye on 
the ball when the sun is dancing on Sugarloaf mountain 
across the bay, somehow giving it a different loveliness 
every passing moment. But we never seemed to have time 
for these things, because less usual pastimes just tumble 
over themselves. A child comes in, bursting with news. 

‘Do you know, there are Japanese Deer up on that 
mountain!’ 


‘Oh smashing. Let’s go stalking . . . I'll take my camera 
and try to get a close shot . . .’ and so a day would be 


arranged. 
Scrambling over the hillsides . . . lazing in the heather, 
with a good picnic lunch . . . what more could we want? 
Some davs we went out in a boat after mackerel. The 





children loved hauling in the fish, but the sea birds, more 
exciting in their colourful variety than I ever remember 
seeing before, and the seals, sunning themselves on the 
rocks, or flopping clumsily into the water, certainly did 
their best to divert our attention. 

We went fishing with rods too . . . of course . . 
one does in County Cork, but despite that, one need not 
be too desperately serious about it. Tim made the girls a 
rod with a bit of old nylon line, attached to a stick, with 
a hook on which he kindly stuck the first worm. Then, 


- Cvery- 


with a lordly ‘Now don’t bother me again,’ he set off 


with his net and fly rod to a good-looking reach in the 
water. He had hardly gone ten yards before Anne caught 
a trout, not a very big one, it’s true, but as her yells sent 
every self-respecting fish for miles diving to safety, Tim 
came running back to join in the excitement 








Some days we went out in a boat after mackerel 
children loved hauling in the fish. 


Barley Cove, County Cork. The coasts of west Cork are 
rugged and beautiful . . . tucked in amongst them lie little 
sandy coves, surprise pockets of tranquillity along the 
turbulent coast. 


Personally I never caught a fish at all, and I doubt if there 
are many that can say that, in a country where every 
river is teeming with trout that j jump up and laugh from 
the very spot on which one has just finished casting. | 
get too carried away by the beauties around me. I sit and 
dream and watch the river flow by. Then I wonder what 
lies around the next corner, and I wander on, trying a cast 
here and there. 

Real fishermen must get tremendous sport out there, 
but there can be few better places for beginners, and no 
one is the least superior about it. Half the fun is talking 
about it, in the local shop, or the pubs, with everyone 


joining in and telling you what bait you should use, and 


where you should go to get the best fish. I'd hate to be in 
a fishing crowd anywhere else, and me with not a minnow 
to my name, but there things like that don’t matter 








On fine days we usually combined a drive with a day on 
the beach. The coasts of west County Cork are rugged 
and beautiful, great rocky boulders and creeks, with the 
sea smashing grandly up against them, but tucked in 
amongst them lie little sandy coves, surprise pockets 
of tranquillity along the turbulent coast. Quite frankly, 
we adored them, and although we have our favourite, a 
rock enclosed strand, where the surf comes pounding in 
in glorious white topped streaks of green and blue and 
yellow, we loved searching for new ones; loved the drives 
over the good empty roads, with glimpses of the sea 
through hedges red with fuschia; across fields where 
sleek cattle graze and lovely little white houses shelter 
against the hillsides. We felt so free. It was wonderful to 
choose the exact spot we liked best, to have our picnic 
sheltered from sun and wind, according to the day, and 
to know that other people would not be crowding in on 
us; to play games on the beach with as much space as we 











liked; to leave our belongings in perfect safety while we 
rambled over the headland, or scrambled in rock pools. 
We enjoyed collecting shrimps, and cooking them in a tin 
can on the beach, and loved searching for shells, the 
most dainty things, in every imaginable colour and form. 
But the swimming was the best! The water is so clean, and 
invigorating, and sometimes it was so hard to get the 
children to come out! 

Then, when the sun goes down, we collected our things 
together and drove home, with the same view looking 
utterly different in the evening light. The word ‘Home’ 
was not a misprint just then. When we drove into the 
village people waved. Then, when we got out of the car 
they gathered around, welcoming and warm. It appeared 
that what we did and where we went really mattered to 
them. They are the people of Glengarriff; the heart of the 
place we return to, year after year. 














There's always lots to do on a holiday in Glengarriff 
as the Holland family soon found out . . . bathing, 
boating, sea, river and lake fishing, tennis and golf. 


The children, naturally, spent a lot of their time 
scrambling about in rock pools — gathering shells, 
catching crabs and shrimps. 
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ISLAND OF SAINTS 


BY FATHER DENIS MEEHAN 





Ca change. The oblivion which is the natural lot 
of all human things in recent years has 
been silting up much that was mellowed and dignified 
in Irish landscape and in Irish life. 
Fewer white-walled, golden-roofed cottages 
nestle among trees in hidden valleys: 
many country observances, recreations and 


crafts are on the way out: the airplane, 

the automobile and the speedboat hustle us past 
moss-grown ruin, green, rolling battlefield, 

or lakeshore woven into legend. . . . 

There’s no point in mourning over-much, of course, 
| or in making bodily attempts to keep everything ‘unspoiled’. 
One doesn’t put back the clock. 

But, as the physical reminders get overgrown, 

it is important that we should foster 

other means of keeping memory green. 

Her most honoured title for instance 

Ircland should never be allowed to forget. 





St. Kevin, founder of the monastic establishment at 


’ : ’ ; Glendaloch. Woodcarving by lan Stuart. 
You're a tourist, let’s suppose, in Ireland now, and you 


set yourself as objective the ‘island of saints’. There are 
fascinating possibilities, and you might do lots of things. 
I once read a magazine story about a bored individual who 
planned himself an unusual holiday — to drive along and 
obey all imperatives as they came his way (Turn right: 
Stop here: Eat Quaker Oats: Prepare to meet thy God: 
Have a Guinness. . . .) And so on — he had some really 
startling experiences. One could do that sort of thing, 
pitch one’s tent at the mention of a saint’s name, and 
follow the lead. The only certain prediction about such a 
programme is that, in Ireland, you wouldn't travel far. 

How would it be, I wonder? Given transport at will, 
reasonable leisure (three weeks say), a little money, and the 
open road. Do we follow the trail of present-day Irish 
piety (God knows we still have saints) to Lough Derg, to 
climb the Reek, with a big pilgrimage to Knock, to join a 
Corpus Christi or May procession almost anywhere? Or 
do we go frankly au recherche du temps perdu? Even here 
there’s such an embarrassment of choices. A tour of the 
Mass Rocks of Penal Days maybe, or of those memorable 
remains which tell the tale of the great religious congrega- 
tions after the Norman invasion. 

Myself, I should be for the saints of the Golden Age, the 
Celtic saints, or however you like to have it. After all that 
was the Ireland that earned itself the title. I shall be assured 
anyhow of the most breathtaking places, scenically, in the 
country. A bit inaccessible sometimes, it is true: to make 
that golden journey I may well need a helicopter — 
certainly a sturdy boat. However, on a voyage round about 
one’s chamber there’s no point in being niggardly. 


Beside the{Shannon at Clonmacnois is one of Ireland's 
most celebrated holy places. 





St. Patrick's Cross, Cashel, County Tipperary. This famous eleventh- 
century cross has ‘carved’ on one side a figure believed to be Saint 
Patrick. It is said to have been the Coronation Stone of the Munster 





St. Kevin's Cross at Glendaloch, in the Wicklow mountains, stands 
Il feet high. It probably dates from the sixth or seventh century. 


I well remember the fascination of realising (and I think 
it is a discovery all my own) that there must have been 
Celtic monks associated with Innishmurray island as late 
as the time of the Spanish Armada. Comparatively few 
have read the enthralling personal memoir of Captain 
Cuellar (printed in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy) whose galleon foundered on Carraig na Spainne. 
And fewer still realise (least of all the editor of the docu- 
ment in the Academy series) that the monks he mentions 
as ‘having fled to the mountains’ cannot have been Domini- 
cans from Sligo Priory, but monks from Staid Abbey, the 
old (a thousand years old then) Innishmurray foundation 
near Carraig na Spainne. The Annals of the Four Masters 
record the sack of Innishmurray by the Norse in 803. 
Were it not for Cuellar’s chance remark, one might 
reasonably conclude that the community of Saint Molaise 
passed out of history at that date. 

Hence Innishmurray is a must. It is my own pet reminder 
of the island of saints. But, of course, the coast is dotted 
with such reminders, Aran and Skellig and all the rest. 
Everyone knows the quiet watered land of Clonmacnois: 
everyone savours the memory-laden stillness of Glenda- 
loch and the high melancholy of the Rock of Cashel; 
because there the sad, gaunt reminders still stand. But 
what of Clonard and Bangor, Tallaght, Lismore, Rathan 
or Clonfert: The literary records (not very trustworthy, 
but still . . .) speak of thousands of students. And now not 
a rack remains. Well, yes, there is something: in the 
lilting names of gossoons and colleens in the vicinity the 
aural presence of the great lingers on — Ciaran, Fechin, 

Jarlath, Enda, Finnbar, Brigid or Ita as the case may be. 

So many tantalising questions tease the imagination when 
you go into these places, and you try with the scanty 
evidence you have to refit the figures into the landscape. 
What did those men (and women) really look like, with 
their bells, and their books, and their bacalls, and their 
shrines? They were so often in transit, always passing from 
one monastery to another, at home in boats. That is one 
skill that the present-day Irish, by comparison, seem to 
have lost. For Ireland of the saints was a country where 
the rivers were the highways, the lakes the community 
centres, and the sea the great uniter rather than the great 
divider. It takes some hardihood to make Innishmurray, 
or Aran, or Skellig from the mainland today; but these 
must have been ordinary crossings for the monks, very 
much in the day’s work. The Shannon may have been 
thick with river traffic when Saint Ciaran founded Clon- 
macnois. Forests doubtless made much of the country 
trackless and intimidating. Where there was water there 
would be people and the possibility of communication. 
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The religious tradition of Ireland is not a thing of the past, preserved in ruins 
and in museums. The spirit of prayer and devotion is still very much alive. In 
the middle of a busy morning, crowds will be seen to pour from a church in 







a side street, and the evenings are melodious with bells. 


Your questions go on. There’s nothing like a twilit Irish 
landscape for inducing reverie. Where did they pray and 
work? Where exactly did they live, in what sort of house, 
what did they wear and what did they eat? The sculpted 
high crosses, the illuminations in the manuscripts, and 
the other occasional stone reliefs are some slight indication, 
an indication anyhow of what the famous founder saints 
were thought to have looked like from the seventh to the 
ninth centuries. Grave, aloof, lean and slightly cantankerous, 
they emerge from the stone. 

The more mundane questions are answered for us, as 
well as may be, in the analytic introduction to Plummer’s 
Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae. That I should bring as guide 
book on the tour (all the volumes — the Latin and the 
Irish Lives), together with my precious copy of Kenney’s 
Sources for Irish History and Father John Ryan’s Irish 
Monasticism. But though I con over them ever so carefully, 





I know there will be unanswered questions, and that my 
eye will travel over many a green and silver landscape 
looking for a clue. 


The very soil itself will seem to huddle and keep its 
secret. So often I have seen Clonmacnois for instance 
literally draw a veil about its churches and its tombs at 
nightfall. One has to live for a while in a new country, as 
I have been doing recently, close to its soil that is, walking 
upon it, handling it . . . to realise what a palpable quality 
is taken on by old land that has known centuries of inhabi- 
tants. I write in the high desert of California. In the 
elemental sun, which has a searing and awful purity about 
it, the sense of newness, of virgin, untravelled soil is 
quite overwhelming. A bleakish, sighing wind moves 
northwards over the high rocks and the dusty little sand 
basins. It seems to be memoryless, or if memoried, it is 
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the memory ot queer primitive creatures 1n the genesis 
dawn of things, not of human habitation. 

Old country is so different, so altogether worked and 
stamped over, so suffered in. The Cotswolds in England for 
instance, or in France Les Landes or the Jardin du France. 
‘Where all’s accustomed, ceremonious’ — one has the 
ineradicable impression of discipline, planning, organised 
human living and dying. 

Irish landscape is a peculiar blend though, when one 
remembers. On bogs, by mountain lakes, orin the infrequent 
woods, there is that odd feeling of virginity, of untravelled 
soil, as if people passed and repassed over it, got born, 
lived and died with a superb nomadic nonchalance. Just 
an aspect of the pervasive Celtic theme maybe, as much 
part of the landscape as it is of the people, willowy and 
evanescent. In mundane matters notice how quickly the 
land reaches up to shroud its past. A disused road or 


railway, say. Given a summer or two of kind green 
growth, and it is as if nothing had been there. 

And so the moss and ivy creeps inexorably over the 
pathways and the sites first trodden by Patrick, the son of 
Calpurnius, and then by all the others. But there were so 
many of them that one can step into almost any Irish field 
and say ‘here is holy ground’. One could narrow the tour 
to a county, a parish, even a townland. The roster of place- 
names in any district will be a tangled skein of saintly and 
ecclesiastical memory. And the fragmentary cross, the 
inscribed stone, tiny churches like those at Glendaloch, 
only serve to point up the great emptinesses in the total 
edifice that your imagination has to build. Where are the 
sites of all the churches that answer to the multitude of 
Kill-townlands: They are where you stand, where the 
cattle browse, where the tractor is at work, where the sea- 
birds nest. 


The monastic city of Clonmacnois was founded by St. Ciaran in 548. Each year it is visited 


by pilgrims on the Feast of St. Ciaran, September 9th, and the following Sunday. 
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RICHARD ALAN’S, 58 GRAFTON ST., 
Dublin, speciality fashion shop for day 
dresses, cocktail and evening wear. Casual 
wear and the complete collection of “County 
Wear” coats and suits by the well-known 
Dublin designer Jack Clarke, in exclusive 
tweeds. Phone 75149. 


ANGLER’S WANTING THE BEST 
selection of rods, reels, lines, flies, baits, casts 
and sundries, should write to Hely’s of Dame 
Street for a catalogue. Agents for Hardy 
Bros. and other leading manufacturers. 








BROWN THOMAS, GRAFTON STREET 
Dublin. “The loveliest Store in Ireland”’. 
Specialists in Irish Linen, Lace, Tweed and 
Waterford Glass. Write for Mail Order 
Catalogue. 


BOOKS— NEW AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Books and Maps—Hodges Figgis & Co., 
Ltd. (founded 1768) 6 Dawson Street. 
Tel. 76408. Specialists in books relating to 
Ireland. Catalogues on request. 








T. J. CALLAGHAN & CO.,LTD., DAME ST., 
Dublin, C.1. Military and Civil Tailors, 
Gentlemen’s Outfitters, Ridingwear Special- 
ists, Saddlers, established in 1869; Telephone, 
$2291. 


LADIES’ HANDWOVEN TWEED SUITS 
and Coats tailored or ready-to-wear from 10 
gns. ($30). Express service for visitors. Jacobs 
20, Dawson St., beside the Mansion House. 





KAPP & PETERSON, LTD. MANUFACT- 
urers of the world famous Peterson smoking 
pipe. Retail branches: 55 and 117, Grafton 
St. and 2 and 56, Lower O’Connell Street. 
Factory: 113 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 








BEST VALUE IN IRELAND. HAND- 
woven Donegal tweed suits, coats superbly 
tailored. From $24-$30. Colette Modes 
Ltd., 66 South Great George’s Street, 
Dublin. 


MOYFEIGHER CARVERS, CLARENDON 
Row, off Chatham Street. Hand carving 
from Irish timber, bowls, platters, figures, 
stools, tables, etc. Handmade rugs and 
sweaters. 








IRELAND'S FINEST STORE—AN ENTIRE 
five-storied building devoted solely to 
Fishing and Shooting Requisites. Garnetts & 
Keegan’s Ltd., 31, Parliament Street, 
Dublin— Wonderful ! ! 











NEILLI MULCAHY 30 South Frederick St., 
Dublin 61043.—“‘produces in the idiom of 
exquisite Irish fabrics. She manages to find 
tweeds of unusual weaves and wonderful 
colourings.’’—Caroline Mitchell Irish Times. 
“The Mulcahy clothes combine Irish wit 
with French daring” — Oriana Atkinson. 








FERGUS O’FARRELL, 24 DUKE STREET, 
Dublin. The shop for Irish-made craftwork 
and souvenirs and the home of “Fergus 
O'Farrell creations’, the carved wood 
figures of Irish Saints and Heroes, designed 
and made in Dublin. 





CAMERAS—PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS— 
Souvenir slides. Roches Chemists Camera 
House, 50 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
Ireland’s Leading Photographic Shop. 





CHEMISTS — COSMETICS — PERFUMES 
Roches Chemists, Upper and Lower 
O’Connell Street and Grafton Street, 
Dublin—Deliveries daily to all Hotels. 
Phone: 47791. 





DUBLIN’S MOST FASHIONABLE 
Shopping Centre, Creation Arcade, Gra fton 
Street. Creation Botique for costume 
jewellery and all fashionable accessories. 
Knitwear Botique for the ideal gift in 
sweaters. The Man’s Shop for the best 
dressed Men. 





DAVID VARD LTD., 8 GRAFTON STREET, 
Dublin. Ireland’s Premier Furriers. A very 
fine selection of model garments. 





WATERFORD GLASS, BELLEEK CHINA; 
largest selection in Ireland. World-wide 
reputation for quality and overseas packing. 
Prompt attention to Postal cnquiries. 
Whyte’s, George’s Street, Dublin. Estd. 
1783. 








WEIR & SONS, LTD. CORNER WICKLOW 
Street and Grafton Street. Waterford Glass, 
Irish-made Leather Handbags and Travel 
goods. Celtic Silver, Gem Jewellery. 
Mounted in Dublin, Tax and Duty Free. 























The Aroma of Green Dreland 


shamrock freshness in the Cologne 


Shamrock Leaves 


We will send for you all over the world the 


ideal Irish present for everybody. 


Prices by Registered Post 


treland and Europe, U.S.A. } 


England Australia etc | 
Ref. 50 12/3 Ref. 50 14/9 
, 100 21 /- ., 100 24/6 


ADAM (ireland) LTD. | 
CABINTEELY, CO. DUBLIN | 
"Phone 884247 




















Dublin 











ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750-1960 
This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in all 
bedrooms, also private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Roger Noblet, the Chef 
de Cuisine, will delight your palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams: Hibernia. 


Dublin 


Co. Dublin 








SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service. 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure. 








HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL IS 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 
since 1947, and is the latest addition to 
Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen’s Green, and its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
Telephone 54151 (5 lines). Telegrams: 
Gastronome. 


ADARE GUEST HOUSE, 277 NORTH 
Circular Road. Dublin. Pleasant, com- 
fortable surroundings at moderate terms. 
Excellent service under personal supervision 
of owner, Mrs. K. Corcoran. Five minutes 
to city centre, beside Phoenix Park and 
Zoological Gardens. Bed and_ breakfast, 
12/6. 25°, reduction children. 10°,, Service 
Charge. Write direct for terms or phone 
Dublin 78248. 


ARGYLL HOTEL, DUN LAOGHAIRE. 
Appointments (I.T.B. Grade A.) (A.A.**) 
R.LA.C. Fully — Licensed — Telephone: 
Reception 87355; Residents 83695. The 
Hotel with the homely atmosphere and 
pleasing decor; open all year. H. & C. and 
heating in all bedrooms. Comfortable 
Lounges. We quote for Weddings and 
Private Parties. Dining Room open until 
11 p.m. Props. Mr. and Mrs. Bill Gourlay. 





GRAND HOTEL, MALAHIDE, CO. 
Dublin. Situated in its own grounds on the 
sea coast—nine miles north of Dublin— 
frequent bus and rail service to and from 
the city. Fully Licensed. Golf, Bathing, 
Fishing and Tennis. H. & C. in all Bedrooms. 
Central Heating—Dinner dancing every 
Saturday night—Nearest Hotel to Dublin 
Airport. Phone: Malahide 269, 374, 455. 











THE GRESHAM WELCOMES YOU 
Luxuriously appointed, offering the utmost 
in comfort, 150 superb bedrooms all 
equipped with radio. 85 with private bath. 
Showers, Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. Dancing 
throughout the season. Grillroom, Bar, 
Restaurant, Tea Lounge, Ballroom, Licensed 
throughout. Visit New Garden Room and 
Bar (open air dining and dancing). 24 
Hour Garage service. The Gresham Hotel, 
Dublin, T. O'Sullivan, Director and 
Manager. Telephone: 46881. Private Branch 
Exchange. Telegrams: “Gresham” Dublin. 


AUSTIN HOUSE, LR. BAGGOT STREET 
200 yards from St. Stephen’s Green. Ideally 
situated in the heart of the Capital for sight- 
seeing, shopping and entertainment—giving 
added pleasure to your holiday. Outstanding 
food, comfort and service. Charges 
moderate. Telephone 66310. 


HOLMPATRICK HOUSE HOTEL, 
Skerries, Co. Dublin, Ireland. Telephones 
334 & 335. 32 Bedrooms—Phones—Hot 
and Cold, Showers, Private Baths, Central 
Heating, Tastefully Furnished Lounges & 
Private Ballroom. Beautiful Beaches, Diving 
& Swimming. Conducted Drives by private 
coach can be arranged. Inquiries Invited. 





INNISFAIL GUESTHOUSE, 33, 
Northumberland Road, Ballsbridge. This 
comfortable and well appointed guest 
house is situated in quiet surroundings, yet 
is only § minutes from City Shopping 
Centres, Theatres and Show Grounds, etc.— 
and the sea! Charges moderate. ’Phone 
67656. 








THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams ‘‘Shelotel, Dublin.” 


Cork 


HORSE RIDING HOLIDAYS AND PONY 
treks are arranged by Cliff Castle Hotel, 
Dalkey, Co. Dublin, (on the sea, only nine 
miles from the city centre), and Bel-Air 
Hotel, Ashford, Co. Wicklow, (amid the 
scenic splendour of ‘The Garden of Ireland’). 
Meals may be interchanged between both 
these hotels which are under the same 
management. Write for Brochure. 








HOTEL METROPOLE, CORK. YOUR 
Centre for Touring the beautiful and varied 
south of Ireland. Accommodation for 180 
Guests. Luxurious Private Suites, Wireless 
in all Bedrooms. Golf, Tennis free of charge 
to Residents. Limited Garage accommo- 
dation provided. Grade A* A.A. and 
R.LA.C. Appts. Phone: Cork, 23271/5. 


Kerry 








Co. Limerick 


SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. “The Angler’s 
Paradise’’. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennis and dancing and billiards. 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or ’phone Waterville 7. 











REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O’Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. Phone 78798. 





DUNRAVEN ARMS HOTEL, ADARE. 
(Tel.: Adare 9). Situated in Ireland’s loveliest 
village. Excellent centre for fox-hunting 
with the Limerick, Black and Tan, Duhallow 
and Galway Blazers. Shannon Airport 25 
miles. Golfing and Fishing. Fully Licensed. 
Central Heating. Private Bathrooms. Apply 
Manageress. 








A HAVEN FROM A WORRIED WORLD 
Situated on an Island some 7 miles by 3 yet 
only 640 yards from the mainland. The 
Royal (Grade A) Valentia Island catering 
exclusively for residents (one night or a 
year). Suggest you write for brochure. 
Excellent shooting, sea fishing (4 Irish 
records), swimming, boating, superb 
scenery, fully licensed. 












































Galway 


Waterford 








SWEENEY’S OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.LA.C. 
appointments. Beside river in spacious 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Good rough 
shooting over 5,000 acres. Telephone and 
Telegrams: Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
and Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 





RENVYLE HSE. HOTEL, CONNEMARA, 
set in the unrivalled beauty of the glorious 
West, midst sea, lake and mountain. Private 
bathrooms and all modern amenities. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, sands, sea 
and lake fishing. French cooking and premier 
wines. Grade A.R.I.A.C. A.A. 


GRAND HOTEL, TRAMORE 
The leading hotel in a first-class resort. 
Overlooking the sea and Ireland’s finest 
beach. Especially noted for its cuisine; §0 
bedrooms with hot and cold water (some 
with private bath). Telephone and radio 
in most rooms. Convenient to golf course, 
pitch and putt green, and tennis courts. 
Grade A Hotel with excellent banqueting 
facilities. Open all year, "Phone: Tramore 
414, 415, 207. 


Mayo 





ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon go miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where “The Quiet Man’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 











TWENTY FEET FROM LOUGH CORRIB 
stands Godefroys at Greenfield, — nr. 
Headford, Co. Galway. Free Brown Trout 
Fishing in some of the best recorded waters 
on the lough. Boats and experienced ghillies 
available. Excellent food, licensed, every 
comfort. No television or public noise: A.A. 
appd. Ideal for a quiet holiday, fishing and 
touring West of Ireland. Good rough 
shooting. Brochure available. Phone : 


Headford 22. 


CLIFF HOUSE HOTEL, ARDMORE. IN 
its own delightful grounds, overlooking 
Ardmore Bay, on the beautiful South coast, 
offers you modern comforts and superb 
cuisine. A holiday in this district affords 
opportunity for exploring many picturesque 
beauty spots. The Blackwater Valley, 
Lismore Castle, the Knockmealdown 
Mountains, with far-famed Mount Melleray 
Monastery. Telephone Ardmore 4. 


AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL, CO. 
Mayo. Away from it all, on Ireland’s 
rugged west coast, in a different world 
where time doesn’t matter. ‘A fine cosy 
inn, called The Amethyst’ (Vogue, New York). 
Brochure and guide folder from Thea Boyd. 
Phone: Keel 4. 





Co. Wicklow 








Tipperary 








Cavan 





PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN. 
Only so miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Trout and coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Centrally 
heated. Private Bathrooms. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.LA.C. Grade A. Brochure, "Phone 35. 


DOBBYN’S HOTEL, TIPPERARY, TEL’ 82. 
Close to the Glen of Aherlow. Convenient 
to Golf and River Fishing. Ideally centred 
for touring South of Ireland. In the heart 
of the Black and Tan, Golden Vale, 
Limerick, and Tipperary Hunting Country. 
Loose boxes available. Fully licensed. Open 
all year. Garage free. Apply for Brochure 
to Manager. 


ROYAL HOTEL, BRAY 
Only to miles from Dublin. Utmost 
comfort and excellent catering. 79 bedrooms 
including 23 with private bathroom. 
G.P.O. telephones in all bedrooms. Lift; 
Central heating throughout; TV room. 
New Starlight Diningroom and Lounge, 
with marine and heavenly panoramic 
views of Wicklow Mountains exclusive 
to residents, and for functions write for 
Illustrated Brochure. Phone Bray 2936- 
5 lines. 











Louth 





BALLYMASCANLON HOUSE HOTEL, 
Dundalk. Telephone Dundalk 2724/5 
standing in its beautiful 100 acre Demesne 
is an historic Irish Mansion that has been 
modernised to meet the requirements of the 
most exacting guest. Situated halfway 
between Dublin and Belfast, convenient to 
sea, golf, river and lake fishing. Central 
heating, rooms with private baths, tele- 
phones in all bedrooms, spacious lounges, 
licensed, open all year round, Grade A, 
R.LA.C., A.A. Apply for brochure to, 
Mrs. Irene Quinn, Proprietress. 


MOUNT RICHARD GUEST HOUSE, 
Carrick-on-Suir, stands in its own grounds 
in picturesque surroundings, is convenient 
to Ireland’s most beautiful seaside resorts. 
Free trout fishing; hunting with three 
packs. Facilities for Golf, Tennis. Mountain- 
eering on Comeragh range. Picnic baskets 
supplied. Licensed. Brochure. "Phone 164. 


KINVARA, HOTEL, ESPLANADE, BRAY 
beautifully situated best position seafront, 
overlooking sea, Bray Head and Promenade. 
Very comfortable. Excellent Cuisine. Happy 
Holidays assured. A.A. Appointed. Tele- 
phone 2057. Mr. and Mrs. W. McCallion . 
Props. 





Co. Donegal 








Clare 








Sligo 


OLD GROUND HOTEL, ENNIS 
halfway between Killarney and Connemara, 
ideal touring centre for west of Ireland, 
Clare seaside resorts, Lisdoonvarna Spa, 
Lahinch golf course. 14 miles Shannon 
Airport. Luxuriously old-world, yet with 
every modern facility. Golfing, fishing, 
shooting, hunting, hacking, dancing. Famous 
cuisine. Write for brochure. Phone: §5, 
126, 127. 


CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated, overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
Eireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.LA.C. and A.A. Phone 
Bundoran 11 and 50 (two lines). 





Limerick 














GRAND HOTEL,SLIGO. YOUR HOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to the Donegal Highlands and 
Connemara with its Twelve Pins and 
beautiful lakes, which comprise the finest 
scenery in Ireland. Centrally heated. Fully 
licensed, good shooting. Fishing, champion- 
ship golf. 


Wexford 











THE TALBOT HOTEL, WEXFORD, 
regarded as the finest provincial hotel in 
Ireland, has accommodation for 150 persons 
in ideal surroundings overlooking Wexford 
Harbour. All rooms equipped with radio and 
telephones; 26 private suites with bathroom. 
Two bars, three lounges, ballroom. ‘You are 
very welcome’. Manager: Paddy Fitzpatrick. 








GLENTWORTH HOTEL, LIMERICK, 
Grade A (Irish Tourist Board) R.IA.C. 
appointed. Fully licensed. Bars, Lounges, 
Restaurant. 24 hour service. Garage 
accommodation. Moderate terms. This 
select hotel is ideally situated in the heart 
of the city, beside rail and bus terminus 
and only twenty minutes’ drive from 
Shannon Airport. Make the Glentworth 
your headquarters for touring Limerick 
and the renowned beauty spots of neigh- 
bouring counties Clare and Kerry. Write 
for brochure. Telephones: 44050 and 
45750. 

















fled within your means 


all the way from Southampton 
and Cobh to U.S.A. and Canada 


Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 
organised Atlantic crossing. Enjoy the gaicty 

... the leisure . . . the sports. Take delight in 

the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 
when you go by the Maasdam. Air-conditioned 
throughout, 75%, double cabins— truly magnificent 
accommodation and service at rates within 

your means. The Maasdam is a Holland-America 
liner, the line which has prompted the saying— 





IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 





Accommodation | 


39 First and 842 Tourist 
Class passengers. 





Minimum one-way fares : 


pasate beady band %93.10.0. Full details from your Local Travel Agent or 
Summer: Tourist £77.00 | THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL ST., LIMERICK 


First Class £108.0.0 
Telephone : Limerick 45011 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Srish Harps 
and Bagpipes, 


YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 


7x 6 $7 £2- 9-0 
10« 7 $li £3-17-0 
13-10 $17 £5-19-0 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Irish Records, Music and 
all Ceili Band 


instruments. 


Delivery—eight weeks 
approx. 





There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
“BARDIC” HARP (illust.) claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
wyLom sramics 45 ans. $135.00 ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
~: cis Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 
GUT STRINGS 48 gns. $144.00 obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 
mounted on a shield of polished oak. 





PAOLO SOPRANI Button Accordeons available in 
a wide range of models and keys specially suitable 

for Ceili Music. GIBSON PRICE 

from £29. 9. 6 $82.50 Complete with case. 

BAGPIPES from 10 gns. $30.00 16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 


Write for our free catalogue. 
(Prices quoted include postage and packing). 
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ROUND TOWER 





The skilful blending of the art 


of yesterday with 
the fashion dictates of today. 


Déantuis na Gaeltachta 





Trade enquiries: Gaeltarra Eireann, 34 Westland Row, Dublin 



















WELCOME TO IRELAND 


FLY THE FINEST... 


Fly TWA 


To and from Ireland 








Fly AER LINGUS VISCOUNT 


34 





Travel 
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IRELAND 
the 

easy 
way! 


London—Dublin from £12.18 tourist return 
London—Shannon from £16.10 tourist return 
Manchester—Dublin from £6.19 tourist return 


Fly to Ireland with the Friendly Airline! You travel in jet-prop comfort from U.K. terminals— 
swiftly, smoothly, high above the weather. From London and Manchester — the famous four- 
engined Aer Lingus Viscounts. From other terminals — the brilliant, Rolls-Royce-engined Aer 
Lingus Friendship! No fuss, no tips, no Juggage worries. Aer Lingus takes care of everything. 












IRISH FLY IRISH TO THE U.S.A. 
AIRLINES ok Frequent connections to New York 
and Boston from Dublin. 


LINGUS 


Full details and bookings 
from your travel agent or 
Aer Lingus: London 
Offices: 174, Regent Street, 
W.1. REGENT /2/2. 


Manchester: 67 Deansgate. INTERNATIONAL 


DEANSGATE 86//] or LEEDS 3-2000. 
AIRLINES 





Friendly 
Airline 







































RENT A CAR 


in ;| = a% 





International Self Drive 


23 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, DUBLIN. 
Phone: 66351 











Royal Tara China Ltd. 


GALWAY 


Manufacturers of Dinner Ware, Tea Ware, 
Coffee Ware, Souvenir Ware and Hotel Ware 
in Fine Bone China. 


A PRODUCT WHICH WILL GRACE YOUR TABLE 








BEAUTIFUL COLOUR SLIDES 
OF IRISH VIEWS 


2x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
CARD MOUNTS 2/- (30 CENTS U.S.) 
EACH 


Write for list and free sample 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES LTD. 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 





IF YOU LIKE IRELAND AND THINGS IRISH 
YOU'LL LIKE 


IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 


A travel and holiday magazine with a difference, 
the ideal gift. 


Share your pleasure in “Ireland of the Welcomes” 


by giving it as a gift to friends who know 
or would like to know Ireland. 


Subscription rates (including postage) Ten shillings 
(U.S.A. and Canada $1.50) per annum. Payable by 
cheque, Postal Order or International Money Order. 





To: Bord Failte (Finance), 
13, Merrion Square, 
Dublin, Ireland. 


Please enter the following subscriptions to IRELAND OF THE 
WELCOMES 


NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


ADDRESS 


NEW /RENEWED/GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
Delete as necessary. 


| | Year | 2 Years [ ] 3 Years 


wal — 


Subscription to start if possible with issue dated 


NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


ADDRESS 

















We meet you anywhere that you may enjoy 
THE MAGIC OF IRELAND 
ina 


STAR 


SELF-DRIVE OR CHAUFFEURED CAR 


391 Antrim Road, Belfast Phone 747 222 
IRELAND’S FINEST FLEET 
Brochure on Request Hertz Licensee 


N.B.—All STAR cars are provided with passes for easy 
cross-border travel 











interior 
decorating 


| a 


Lady with experience interior decorating, 
planning and house furnishing, 
desires opportunities for this kind of work. 
Will undertake complete or part furnishing 
arrangements for homes or properties, 
or help in advisory capacity, anywhere in Ireland. 
Properties arranged and furnished in advance 
for intending visitors or residents. Reasonable fee. 
Box 477 
Eason’s Advertising Service, Dublin 
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A SIMPLE coat in muted checked Donegal 
handwoven tweed. The straight back features a 
centre back pleat and half belt. In soft Greens, 
Blues, Grey and Oatmeal mixtures. 

Price 8} Gns. ($25.50) 


Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16. Our size 14 is Bust 
37”, Waist 2734’’, Hips 39”. Patterns on 
request. Approx. weight of either garment, 
5lbs. U. S. Customs duty 21°. Postage 
plus insurance to U.S.A., $2. 
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A PARIS-INSPIRED coat in Donegal handwoven tweed. 
Single-breasted, with three button fastenings, 

it features an inset collar of real leather. Definitely 
different. In White, Tan, Black check with Tan 
leather and buttons. Price 10 Gns: ($30.) 


LTD 


66 SOUTH GREAT GEORGE’S STREET, DUBLIN, IRELAND 








A magnificent 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


for your 


IRISH FRIENDS 


If you’ve an Irish name yourself, or if there are Irish 
names among your family or ancestors, you will be 
fascinated by this superb volume! Written by the 
former Chief Herald of Ireland and sumptuously 
illustrated by the Official Heraldic Artist in Dublin 
Castle, misH FAMILIES has been acclaimed by experts 
throughout the world as the most authoritative work 
ever produced on the subject. With its expert guidance 
you can trace your own family story — and those of 
your friends and relatives. There are over 300 articles 


dealing fully with the origins and histories of Ireland’s 


This is a brief selection Maboneiite ; Pree Comey 
cCormack . Cummins . Curran ' : : 

of the family names Cusack . Davin . O’Dea . Delany SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
" ‘i ‘ McDermott Dillon 
included in this volume: McDonagh . McDonnell . O’Driscoll OFFER 

O’ Duffy Emmett McEvoy 
Ahearn . McAuley . Barrett . Barry O'Farrell . Fitzpatrick . O’Flaherty poke : 
O’Beirne . O’Brennan . McBride O'Flynn ._ French McGarry For a strictly limited period this 
O’Brien . Browne . Burke . Butler O’Garvey . McGerrity . McGinnis snifice ia Pere 
McCabe O’Cahill McCann O’Gorman O’Grady O’Hagan magnificent book can be tales oni 
O’Carroll . McCarthy . O’Casey Mahon . O’Mahony . McManus the SPECIAL PRIVILEGE price of $16 
Cavanagh . Clarke O’Connell Molony Mooney Mulligan a von 1 includ; 
O’Connelly . O’Connor . O’Hanra- Murphy . O'Neill . Pearse . Power (regular price $21 including pos 
han . O'Hara . Hayes . Hennessy Quigley . Quinlan . O'Rafferty | tage). All orders posted in the U.S. 
O’Higgins . McHugh . McInerney O’Regan O'Reilly Rooney : 
Joyce . Kavanagh . Keane . Kearney O’Rourke . O’Shaughnessy . O’Shea not later than November 3oth 
Keating O'Keeffe Kelleher McSweeney O’Sullivan . Synge iit eels 
McKeon Kinsella O'Kelly Tobin . O’Toole . Tracy . Tully tale acces i 
McKenna ._ Lawler O'Leary Walsh . Wilde . 























This splendid volume measures 8” x 11” 


most famous families, shorter references to hundreds of 
others. The arms of 243 families are beautifully illustrated 
in full color, there are chapters on Irish heraldry and 
the formation of Irish surnames . . . and a large fold-in 
map of Ireland in 6 colors, richly decorated and show- 
ing the original locations of over 100 Irish and Anglo- 
Irish families. rIsH FAMILIES is beautifully produced by 
Irish craftsmen and published under the imprint of 
famous Dublin Publisher — Hodges, Figgis & Co. 
(established 1768). It is a book which should be in every 
home where Ireland and the Irish hold an honored place. 














Please tell your friends 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT OFFER EXPIRES 30th NOVEMBER 


Send your check to 


HODGES, FIGGIS & CO. Ltd., 6 DAWSON ST., DUBLIN, IRELAND 








“Quay notes* on Dublin 


FROM THE CUSTOM HOUSE TO GUINNESS’S BREWERY 


STROLL along the North Quays will amply 
A reward any visitor to Dublin. Start at the 
CUSTOM HOUSE, shown above, which is con- 
sidered by many to be the architectural jewel of the 
city. Dating from the late 18th century it was 
designed by James Gandon the greatest of Irish 
architects. 

Leaving this noble edifice with its fine Doric 
portico, and proceeding in a westerly direction, we 
cross the bottom of O’Connell Street. Nearby, facing 
the River Liffey, is the splendid building of the 
FOUR COURTS. Off to the right, up Church 
Street, is ST. MICHAN’S CHURCH, built in the 
17th century. Its crypt has the macabre peculiarity 
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of preserving the bodies laid in it, and several of 
these may be seen, perfectly mummified. 

Now if you cross the river over the Watling Street 
Bridge and continue up the street, you will come 
to GUINNESS’S BREWERY... 

... A SIGHT YOU MUSTN’T MISS 

The first thing that people will ask you on your 
return home will be: did you go over St. James’s 
Gate? You must allow at least an hour and a half for 
this most interesting experience. Visitors are escorted 
round the Brewery daily between II a.m. and 
3 p.m. On Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children under 
I2 are not admitted. The Brewery is closed on 
Sundays and Public Holidays. 
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Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin & 





